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MERRY GRAY. 
By Mrs. C. W. Flanders. 

Honest John and his wife Martha were what might ! 
truthfully be called the very best of folks. If there’ 
was any thing they loved better than each other it was 
to doa generous act. Indeed, their charitableness was 
so well understood, that if a beggar presented himself 
in the neighborhood he was directed to the Grays as! 
naturally as if those good people had kept a public | 
house for the poor. 

One night, when honest John, as was his custom be- : 
fore retiring, went to the door to look at the sky and 
listen for the cry of fire, or moan of distress, which he 
was always fancying he ought to hear, there came to 
his willing ear the wai.ing cry of an infant’s voice. 

Calling Martha to his aid, the two went in search of 
the child, and found, just outside the gate, upon the 
side of the public road, a poor woman, exhausted with 
long travel and exposure, clasping her baby to her 
breast. To bear the fainting form into the cottage and 
place it upon the chintz-covered lounge was the work 
of a moment, but hours came and went before con- 
sciousness returned to the worn invalid. 

The babe? Ah, but you should have seen her, the 
laughing little sprite. No sooner had the light and 
comfort of the cheerful cottage restored her to good 
humor thamshe thrust out her dimpled hands towards | 
the good dame Martha and clung to her bosom as if she | 
had always nestled there. 

What knew she of the wind or rain, or of the pangs | 
of the mother who had torn her shaw! from her shoul- 
ders to shelter her chiid? If every polished limb had 
‘een hung on elastic wires the little creature could not 
have bounded and rebounded with more elasticity. 
She plunged into the snowy mass of dame Martha's 

ip border, and scattered the deftly arranged locks, un- ly looking up over her spectacles at the little romper at 
ul honest John coming to his go0d woman's relief, she _ her side. 
only let go her grasp to seize him by his nose with qne | The child was three years old before it occurred to 
hand and twist the tiny fingers of the other into his | her foster parents that a name was necessary to her fu- 
braided queue. The louder Martha sang the louder the ture interests. Up to that time she had been called 
baby crowed; the oftener she cried “Sleep, baby, Sissy, Pet, Honey bee, Birdie, any thing, indeed, that 
sleep,” the wider and rounder the bright eyes grew. | Suggested doting love and want of restraint; but the 

“It’s an awful thing to have a baby round,” sighed minister had advised that she be christened, and, as 
honest John, when, having toted her up and down for ; dame Martha very properly remarked, “The child 
a whole hour, he handed her back to his wife and‘ couldn’t be christened without a name.” 
rubbed his bruised head and nose. “I’m glad the wom- Honest John, unmindful of the incongruity of having 
an hasn’t any more of them !”” | his nose pulled by arose or a violet, suggested that she 

“More of them, indeed,” returned the dame, dodging be called Rosa Viola; but his wife, who was inclined at 
another plunge at her cap border, and covering the lit- times to be a little strong-minded, and prided herself 
tle face with kisses—“‘if she had a dozen they’d be wel- upon her consistency, protested that her pet should 
come suca a night as this.” | bave a high-sounding and uncommon name, and con- 

“O yes, welcome, to be sure ; no body welcomer, wife; sidering she was “‘discovered, as it were, in bed,” in the 
but one must have some regard for his own nose, you “early morning,” she ought ‘to be called America, 
know. And goodness knows half of my queue is gone | which was supposed to bein like manner discovered by 
already.” | Columbus. 

lt was past midnight when quict was restored in the; And so it came to pass that the child was christened 
cottage, and dame Martha, going on tiptoe to make , America Gray. But after all dame Martha’s trouble, 
sure that all was well with mocher and child, found the name did not sit gracefully upon the little curly 
both sleeping as sweetly as her kind heart could desire, | head to which it belonged. She was such a gay, blithe. 
That night two happy hearts thanked God that in His some, flitting elf, that every body said she ought to 
infinite mercy He had given them a home and a pleasant . have been called Amerryone, and after a little she came 
fireside, and a disposition to share it with the destitute. | to be called simply Merry, and such we shall call her, 
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Dame Martha was early astir, but not a moment too | too. 
soon. A shrill cry from the attic announced that the; Dear little Merry! Never was the patter of long- 
babe was awake and avxious to resume her last night’s | prayed-for rain half as musical as the patter of her busy 
amusements. Cautiously the good woman peeped into | feet; never sunshine so warm as her winsome smile. 
her guest chamber and held out her arms for the babe. | She lorded it over the worthy couple with a high hand. 
But there was no need of caution. There lay the little | She even compelled honest John, despite his rheuma- 
one, in the middle of the bed, making frantic exertions | tism, to scramble about upon the green turf on all 
to carry her toes to her mouth, but she was alone; the, fours, and (we know it looks badly written out, and 
mother had fled, and left the little waif to battle with | we do not advise any model child to follow her exam- 
fate. ple,) she even rode upon the good man’s shoulders, and 

With all the strength of dame Martha’s “might and the two were never happier than when playing at the 











THE INDIAN’S RUSE, 


| 
while the latter drank long draughts from the stream, | 
Merry listened to its soft babble, always murmuring se- | 
crets to the gleaming pebbles asleep in its bosom. 

She gazed at the emerald-green grass, beaded with 
morning and evening dews; the blue harebells, droop- 
ing from their mossy nocks; the golden dandelions; | 
the jaunty buttercups, the bold but cheerful daisies, 
and the wealth of red and white clover beyond. 

Then there was the old butternut tree, which in sum- 
mer shaded the great stone around which the speckled | 
trout rested secure from the tempting fly and the false | 
fisherman's line, 2nd whose nuts in autumn made her. 
heart glad. Bat the fish knew the plashing of Merry’s 
naked feet—for she brought them dainty crumbs for 
their breakfast and supper—and carted boldly out to 
greet her. | 

One morning, when Merry and Brindle came to their 
charming loitering place, and Merry, holding her frock 
daintily, went splashing through the pebbly brook to! 
look after her proteges, the trout, she was startled at 
seeing a stranger sitting under the tree, engaged in 
sketching the scene before him. 

As he paused to regard her, Merry blushed, and drop 
ping her accustomed courtesy, hastily retreated to seek 
shelter near Brindle. The next morning, and yet the 
next, Merry found the silent artist sketching under the 
butternut tree, and little by little, made overtures for. 
his acquaintance. He good-naturedly listened to her 
lively descriptions of her pets, and gave ier pennies in 
exchange for flowers, after which Merry became more 
and more talkative. She told him of John and Martha, 
and at last led him triumphantly home and introduced | 
him to the good cheer of the cottage. 

Many summers blossomed and many winters whi- | 
tened the pliin, each year bringing along with it the | 
quiet artist, who slept in the little guest room, under , 
the eaves, and listened to the oft-told tale of Merry’s | 


adoption. 


| 





upon which was represented their dear old homestead, 
with its stiff poplars—a distant view of the village and 
the mountains, while in the foreground glided the 
babbling brook, in which Brindle, garlanded with flow- 
ers, had bent to drink, and Merry, the Merry of years 
ago, holding her frock daintily above the delicate white 
ankles, came splashing along the shallow bed, to feed 
the speckled trout leaping from its cool retreat to greet 
her. 

It was certainly a charming picture. Honest John 
was proud of the house, proud of Brindle, and of Merry. 
Dame Martha loved the old poplars, the tlue sky, the 
church steeple, and the laughing face that looked out 
from the canvas. 

When the admiration of the good people had been 
partially satisfied and they were preparing to return, 
the artist laughingly said,— 

“Now take the picture home, my kind friends, and 
hang it up where you will see your little Merry at 
sunrise and sunset. This Merry no one can take from 
you. And do you, my good dame, make a feast for the 
occasion, and blow the tin horn when it is ready, for 
Merry end I will take a last look at the loitering 
ground.” 

Honest John swung the canvas lightly upon his 
shoulder, while dame Martha shook her finger playfully 
at the child. 

“See that you do not linger when the horn sounds, 
Miss Merry, for I will make the gentleman’s favorite 
pudding and whipt cream, which must be eaten at the 
instant, you know. 

Merry flung her a kiss across the water, another and 
another, and when Martha turned at the bars for one 
more fond look, the fair head was bowed as if weeping. 

The feast was prepared, and honest John blew the 
tin horn until he was purple in the face. The plumb- 
pudding grew stone cold in its bed of whipt cream, but 
neither Merry nor artist returned to share it. 

It is altogether impossible to convey an idea of the 
consternation that seized upon the worthy couple, 
when the truth dawned upon them that they were de- 
serted—deserted by the last creature in the world from 
whom they would have expected such ingratitude. 

Long, weary days of search and inquiry followed the 
discovery of their loss, but strangely enough, very few, 
if any persons, had ever seen the artist come to the 
village, neither had they seen him go away. 

Very little sympathy did the villagers bestow upon 
the duped Grays. From the beginning, they said 
they had foreseen how it would all end. Merry’s — 
mother was only a tramp, why should Merry be any 
better? Asif the prayers and night-watches of these 
worthy people would be counted for nought with God! 

But their bitter grief was not of long duration. A 
letter came bearing a foreign post mark, which said : 

“Do not judge me too harshly, my kind friends, but 
listen to the explanation it was not thought best for me 
to give you in parting. Merry ismy daughter—my only 
child. Her mother died very soon after leaving your 
hospitable roof. It is not necessary that I should ex- 
plain myself farther, perhaps you will guess at the 
truth. Let it suffice that my early poverty prevented 
me from claiming my child, and now that I have won 
wealth and fame, it is not expedient that I mar her 
future, or mine, by a confession which the grave for- 
bids. Rest assured that your continued kindness to 
my daughter will be remembered. Once every year 


| Merry will write you, and should she survive me, will 


return to you again. For the present, rest assured thas 
she is well and happy, and nothing but the necessity of 
secresy could cause her to give you pain.” 
Accompanying this letter was a draft of very large 
amount, but which seemed so much like the purchase 
money of their lost darling that both honest John and 
dame Martha flung it from them with tears and moans. 
Every Christmas rare gifts found their way in the 
most mysterious manner to the lonely cottage. Dnt _ 


main” she screamed as few women ever screamed be- 

fore her, and honest John came tumbling up stairs to 
RB; taken root like the old poplars at their door, they could 
not have been more firmly planted, or incapable of mo- 
tion. What a return for their hospitality and kindness! 
What deceit and ingratitude! For a moment they 
stared into each other’s face; the next, dame Martha 
raised the smiling cherub in her arms and laid it upon 
her breast. 
To the credit of both be it said that the idea of cast- 
!ag the babe upon the charities of the world never once 
occurred to their simple minds. In one sense, as the 
800d wife said, God had sent the innocent creature to 
weir childless home, and since it was confided to their 
‘rust it was their duty to accept it cheerfully. 

Honest John fully agreed with his wife's conclusion, 
and from that day the little girl grew and rejoiced in 
the cottage cf the Grays. 

. Asthe months came and went it would have done 
your heart good to see how patiently honest John sub- 
ae having his nose pounded; and as the scanty 
air disappeared, little by little, from the edges of his 
= Crown, to witness how he forebore to insinuate 
Other fingers than those of time had helped to de- 
Prive him of his silver threads. 

As fordame Martha, you might see her any day, after 
er morning's work was done, sitting under the pop- 
“ts, suipping baby frocks out of her wedding gown 
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graceless game of leap-frog, under the poplars. 
As for the hens and geese, the pigs, doves and chick- 


see what was the matter. If both the good people had | ens, they were as completely her slaves as if she pos- 
| sessed the old fairy’s wand, that changed pumpkins 


into coaches and mice into horses. Even the ugly old 
gobbler, that had chased home every other child in the 


At times when the old couple spoke of the pale-faced ‘dearer than silks or silver, was the long, lovingly- . 
mother who had so strangely deserted the child, an ex-| worded letter in Merry’s own hand writing, assuring . 
pression of pain would pass over the man’s handsome | them that although the ocean rolled between them, its 
face; but as dame Martha said, “the never asked her a, waves could never obliterate the remembrance of their 
question, no more than if she had never spoken of her.” | love. 

His visits were always brief; but he gave them gold,| The old villagers dropped one after another into the 
| at first sparingly, then lavichly, until it was unnecessa- | silent tomb, and honest John and the good wife Mar- 





neighborhood, screeching with terror, and that the en- 
tire village held in aversion, would strut a dozen times ry for them to work, so amply was every want provided 
in succession, at Merry’s bidding, and allow his hideous | for. But there came a last visit, and it was one that 
combs to be decked with flowers, with an occasional | brought sorrow to the cottage of the Grays. 
gobble of gratified vanity. ; Merry had reached her thirteenth year and was fast 
But perhaps the greatest triumph achieved by Merry developing in person and beauty. Atl of the advanta- 
was her victory. over Miss Brindle, a cow so vicious by | g¢s the retired village afforded her for mental improve- 
nature that she wore a board fastened before her eyes, | ment she had eagerly availed herself of. The yeariy 
a clog upon her hind leg and a bell upon her neck. visits of the artist ad been of great advantage to her 
It is true, Miss Brindle yielded with reluctance to the | in many ways. He had instructed her in drawing and 
witchery of the plump, fondling hand of the child. | painting, had advised her to study Botany, Natural His- 
More than once she tossed up her scornfal nose, kicked | tory and French, and cn his brief visits had encour. 
spitefully right and left, and switched her wiry tail into | aged her in these studies. Indeed, so precocious was the 
the face and eyes of the offender; but Merry kept on , young girl, that tuition seemed almost superfluous, so 
patting, and feeding, and calling her pet names, until! ; intuitively she seized upon all new ideas. The closest 
Miss Brindle made up her mind that it was for her in- | affection had sprung up between the stranger and his 
terest to be amiable. Conceive her astonishment when | young friend. Day after day she sketched by his side 
one day the rash chiid made bold to unfasten the board, | and drew instruction from bis lips. 
untie the clog and bid the unshackled Brindle go free! One day they playfully invited honest John and 
The miserable beast was stupefied with her own free- dame Martha to come to the brook and receive a 
dom, and from that hour she was as gentle asa lamb.' present in store for them. It was nothing new to re- 
Between the green lane and the grazing pasture | ceive a present, but it was entirely new to be asked to 
flowed a brook of shallow and pure water, which was‘ leave their cottage to receive it. But they went, never- 





“ad making shoulder-knots from her cap-strings, ; roud- 





''a source of never-fuiling delight t» Merry and Brindle; theless, acd found to their surprise a covered canvas, 


tha grew dim-eyed, as they looked for the promised 
coming of their darling. But at last, when summer 
was wanton with beauty, a travelling carriage stopped : t 
the cottage of the Grays, and a lady robed in mourning 
sought out the old couple beneath the blighted pop- 
lars, and begged their forgiveness and their blessing. 

The artist was dead. The grave had closed over his 
sins, his repentance and his ambitions. True to her 
promise, the beautiful Merry had returned to cheer the 
old age of those who had cared for her youth. 

But her serviees were not long needed, for with her 
return the object of their life, seeme¢d to be accomplish- 
ed. Whatever love couJd. devise, or money obtain, 
was lavished upon the worthy couple, but their eyes 
grew dimmer, and their ears deafer, and their steps 
more feeble, until they expired so nearly together thas 
the same grave received them. 

The little cottage was confided to the clergyman’s 
keeping, ard a neat monument records the virtues of 
honest John and dame Martha. Every summer the 
mounds are decked with fresh flowers, and strangers 
linger about the cottage, cull flowers by the brook, and, 
look for speckled trout. under the mossy stone. 
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Merry was married many years ago. Often of a tempt to skin it, for the slightest noise would arouse 
winter’s night, when the little ones are admitted to the dog. His resolution was soon taken. 
the parlor, and beg their mother for a story, she tells; Creeping back a short distance cautiously, as before, 
them of a little cottage with tall poplars in front, of a he lay down to watch. Long and wearisome appeared 
kindly old man who played at leap frog, of Miss Brin- the night. He heard the howling of the wolves, the 
dle with her wooden blinder and clog, and the little dismal hootings of the owls in the forest, and all the 


“ over in ten minutes. As soon as it is satisfactorily as. 
T have something to tell the great chief before I certained that the dogs are dead, the water in the tank 


die,” said the captive. Na-na ma-kee—for it was he— j. ict out by means of an aperture in the bottoni of it 
came forward; unwillingly, he too, had evidently rec-| and the dogs are handed over to a certain gentleman 
ognized an old acquaintance. : who contracts to carry them away. ' 

“Spe,” be sl, athe ame tie motioning he In|, Whet becomes o ham ened a one tine a ey 
dians to withdraw; “what seek you ?” : ut it. 


girl that went splashing through the brook in search of 
speckled trout. | 
“Like that little girl in the picture over the sofa?” 
they ask. 
“Yes, my darlings, just exactly like that little girl.” | 
“And was her name Merry? Was that her real 
name ?” 
“Well, perhaps not, but they called her Merry.” 


THE INDIAN’S RUSE. 

It was the Indian summer—those few, pleasant days_ 
which come like an oasis in the desert of winter, cheer-' 
ing and gladdening all things. The sun had set; the 
shades of evening were falling fast over forest and | 
prairie; the stars were coming out one after another, 
as the graceful form of an Indian had glided from the 
dark pine forest and made his way through the rank 
herbage of the prairie. 

A short distance frem the border of the forest lay 
the carcass of a deer. When within about twenty’ 
yards of the spot the Indian paused, and after examin- | 
ing the priming of the rusty musket he carried, he 
crouched in silent watchfulness among the thick grass. 

Na-na-ma-ke (Thunder) was of the tribe of Sacs. 
He numbered nineteen summers, and longed to become — 
a warrior. His heart burned within him when he lis- 
tened to the tales the old man told of mighty chiefs 
now gone to the happy hunting-grounds, or to the 
boastful recitals of deeds of bravery or cunning the, 
warriors related around the camp-fire. But there was 
another more powerful reason in his breast. Na-na- 
ma-kee loved the daughter of one of the chiefs of the 
tribe, and the maiden loved him. She was very beau- 
tiful; her long black hair and soft dark eyes any lady 
might have envied; her voice was so silvery they | 
called her the Humming-bird. Often as they wan- | 
dered together, the lovers talked of the day when’ 
Na-na-ma-kee should be enrolled amongst the braves | 
and demand the Humming-bird for his bride. 

Two grizzly bears he had already slain; one more, 
and all his hopes would be fulfilled. Whilst hunting | 
the wild turkey, he had that morning found a freshly- : 
killed deer. The heavy footprints of a bear told clear- 
ly how the animal had met its death, and Na-na ma- 
kee well knew that “the grizzly” would return fo- 
another feast on his victim. 

He had waited but a few minutes before a loud rus- | 
tling was heard in the grass; nearer it came, until he 
could clearly distinguish bruin’s shuffling tread. The 
noise ceased, and the Indian knew that the creature 
was busy at his repast. 

Rising softly, he crept forward until within a dozen 
paces. He could see the huge brute tearing and 
craunching his prey. Keeping his eye steadily fixed on 
him he waited for the first opportunity to shoot bfuin 
in the most vulnerable spot. At length the animal's 
head was raised with a growl. Na-na-ma kee was on 
the lee-side, therefore he knew the bear could not have 
winded him; but he saw his suspicions were aroused. 
No time was to be lost. Instantly he fired, and the 
ball entered the creature’s neck. The wound was not 
mortal, and with a roar of mingled rage and agony the 
bear rushed toward his unseen enemy. The Indian 
sought for his powder-flask to reload, but it was gone. 
His only chance of safety lay in flight. If he could 
reach the forest he was safe, for the grizzly bear never 
climbs. 

He was fleet, and the bear would follow by scent 
only; for, except by rising on his hind legs, he could 
not look over the high grass. 





| 


|its covering; a few more dexterous strokes of the 


strange sounds of night in the backwoods. 

At length morning came. At the first dawn the 
hunter rose, and having fresh-primed his rifle, and 
substituted the hunting-shirt for his sleeping-blanket, 
commenced skinning the bear. Eagerly Na-na-ma-kee 
watched him. One leg after another was freed from 


knife and it would be finished. 

The Indian rose and slunk round until he came be- 
tween the hunter and his rifle. The fierce yell of the 
dog startled Buffalo-hide. Looking back he saw a pair 
of piercing black eyes gleaming at him, and the muzzle 
of a rusty musket within half a dozen yards of his 
head. 

The hunter had his share of courage, yet could not 
help feeling he was by no means ina pleasant situa- 
tion. The Indian was too near to admit a chance of | 
his missing, and yet quite far enough to give time to 





it no small relief when he heard, in the Sac tongue, 
these words: 

“Stand still, and the Indian’s gun speaks not. The 
Red-skin seeks not the Pale-face’s blood.” 

“Hey!” said Buftalo-hide, forgetting that although 
he understood Sac, the Indian might not know a word 
of English. “I’m glad to hear it; but if you'll oblige 
me by pointing that there rusty musket of yours the 
other way—I should feel a trifle more comfortable , 
talking to you, I guess.” 

Na na-ma-kee waited with grave courtesy until this 
speech was finished, although it was perfectly unintel- 
ligible to him. “The Great Spirit has given many 
tongues to the Pale-face,” he said; “the Redskin has 
but one tongue.” | 

Buffalo-hide gave the Indian a translation of his 
speech as civilly worded as possible, with the addition, 
that a bear’s ham was at his service if he would like 
one. 

‘When Na-na-ma-kee is hungry he can kill for him- 
self; he is not a squaw, that he should want others to 
hunt for him,” was the reply. 

The hunter began to fear lest he had unwittingly in- 
sulted the Indian, for the ominous-looking musket 
was still pointed at him. ‘What do you want of me?” 
he asked. 

“I would have the skin,” replied Na-na-ma-kee. ‘I 
found the bear; I watched for him long and patiently ; 
I first struck him, but missed the hea i. Na-na-ma-kee 
fled, grizzly followed; the rest the Pale-face knows. 
You saved my life, why then should I take yours ?” 

Well, thought the hunter, I’ve heard tell of the Ingin 
varmint showing gratitude and such like, but I can’t 
say as ever I met with it afore. ‘Hark ye, Red-skin!” 
he said; ‘I’ve a fancy for this same skin; ’tis a riglar 
screamer! beats all the bear skins ever I set eyes on 
holler! I’ve a nice pack o’ beaver yonder worth twice 
the money ; I'll get that for you instead.” | 

Na-na-ma-kee saw the hunter's meaning by his mo- 
tions, although he did not understand his words. His 
brow darkened and his eye glittered. 

“The tongue is far from the heart,” he replied; “the | 
Pale face’s heart says, my long gun lies by the beaver’s 
pack. Is Na-na ma-kee a fool? I seek not the skin to 
sell it,” he continued, “but that I may be a warrior. 
When I return with it the chiefs will say, “Na-na-ma- 
kee has slain three grizzly bears, let him be numbered > 


The dogs are skinned and then “broken into pieces,” 


“Don’t you recollect the day when I saved you from as they say of played out and used vp vessels, and the 


The chief’s lip curled with a smile of scorn as he re- 
plied: ““Na-na-ma-kee owes him nothing; the grizzly 
bear was slain for lis skin, not to save a Red-skin’s ' 
life! Na-na-ma-kee’s gun was empty, his powder 
gone, or the white hunter’s bones would now be bleach- 
ing on the prairie, asa punishment for his daring to 
enter the hunting-grounds of the Sacs.” 

“You sneaking sarpint!” said Buffalo-hide, who, 
finding his entreaties of no avail, gave vent to his in- | 
dignation at having been thus imposed on—as usual | 
when he was excited, making use of his native tongue, | 
unmindful whether the person addressed understood ; 
him or not—‘“‘you reptile, to deceive me with your fine , 
speeches of gratitude. Howsomever, sure as shootin’ 





| fire before the hunter could grapple with him. He felt, I'll sarve ye out. If you and yer dirty friends there | 


murder me, 1’ll let’em know the shabby trick you 
played me about that same skin; took it home—t’ll 
arswer for it—and said as how you'd a killed un your- 
self! But I'll let ’em know the truth. ‘That there In- | 
gin,’ I’ll say, ‘has got a forked tongue,’ as you call it in 
your fine humbugging way of speaking,—‘a rattle- 
enake’s is nothing to it.’”’ | 

He paused as if astonished that this speech had no 
effect on the chief; but when Na-na-ma-kee turned to 
leave him without giving any answer, be recollected 
that most probably the Indian had not understood a 
word of it; he therefore commenced a speech of like 
import in the Sac tongue. The stern features of the 
Indian were convulsed and distorted, as the whirlwind , 
of passion swept over them; it was but an instant ere 
they became grave and calm as before. 

“Pale-face,” he muttered, “it is enough; your life 
shall be saved. Yonder, among the trees on the river’s 
edge, lies a canoc—the river passed, you are safe. My | 
brethren and my children,” he said, turning to the; 
crowd who were waiting, eagerly impatient to begin 
torturing their victim—“the Pale-face mocks us, saying, | 
‘In the days of my youth I was swifter than the fawn; 
I bounded over the tops of the prairie-grass and it bent. 
not beneath my feet; even now, with the snows of sixty ; 
winters on my head, it were as vain for the Red-skin 
to pursue me as for the bear to chase the squirrel 
among the boaghs of the tall pine forest.’ Let us try | 
this lying warrior, and prove his words to be but wind. 
Loose him; Jet him run as far as his arm can cast the 


; tomahawk. When you bring him back let his tortures | 


be double, as is his face.” 

A shout of applause from the wariors greeted this 
speech. Buffulo-hide was unbound, a tomahawk placed 
in his hand, which he was told to throw in whatever 
direction he pleased; in an instant it went whizzing 
through the air, and touched the ground nearly half 
way to the tree which Na-na ma-kee had pointed 
out. A contemptuous laugh burst from the assem- ! 
bled warriors. ‘The Pale-face’s arm is strong,” 
said they; “but knows he not where the river lies? 
The rapids are strong and the stream wide—no swim- | 
mer can cross it.” The captive walked slowly to the 
spot where the weapon had fallen; Na na-ma-kee 


the hug of the bear?” said the old man; “you said results utilized in numerous ways. Leather and glue 
then you could not take my life,—will you let me be | #T¢ among the proceeds thus obtained. 
murdered now ?” 





For the Companion. 
THE OLD TABBY CAT. 


A nice tabby cat, who had grown old and tat, 
Tied her kittens one day to a chair 

Because they were quarreling over a mouse, 
And every one wanted a share. 


Then she brought the mouse in; ’twas a very great sin, 
For it was not quite dead when she brought it; 
Then she asked al! the three if they could agree 
And tell her which kitten had caught it ? 


“J—I—it was I,” said young Kitty Spry. 
“Tt is false, every word,” said Tom Grey. 
“Tut, tut,” said the cat, “I'll hear none of that, 
We’ve had fighting enough for one day.” 


Then she laid the mouse down, with a terrible frown, 
And looked o’er her spectacled nose ; 

Then she lapped his dead face with a very good grace, 
And lastly she bit off his toes. 


“O! give me a leg,” said Grey Beard, “I beg, 
I caught the mou-e out in the corn,” 

“No, no,” said Kit Spry, ‘‘he is telling a lie, 
For I caught it early this morn.” 


Then Miss Black and White, who was very polite, 
Said, ‘‘I honor my brother and sister, 

But I caught the mouse at the back of the house; 
He bit me and here is the blister.” 


So she held up her knee that the mother might sec, 
And behold, there was no blister there, 

While poor Black hid her head and wished she were dead, 
As she sunk back abashed in her chair. 


Said the cat, with a sigh, while a tear dimmed her eye, 
“You have all told a falsehood to-day, 

I caught mouse myself, on the old pantry shelf, 
While you were all off at your play.” 


“Tt grieves my heart sore,” said the old cat, once more, 
“That after the pains I’ve been taking 

To bring you up right, you should lie and then fight; 
I think you deserve a good shaking. 


“T shall put you to bed without supper, instead, 
I shall give you a bit of advice 

On the evils of sin, should you ever again 
Be tempted to lie about mice,” 


North Andover, Aug., 1867. AUNT CLARA, 





THE MISER AND HIS SONS. 


While still young, and taking my daily walk with 
my nurse, I saw an old man working at the repairs of 
some miserable old houses. He was a tall man, pain- 
fully thin, and very ragged. His jawbones protruded 
distressingly, and his poor elbows looked so sharp that 
one could have fancied they had cut their way through 
the torn coat that no longer covered them. 

I pitied, and with childlike sympathy and freedom 
made acquaintance with him; always pausing to speak 
to him when we passed the spot on which he labored. 

Sometimes a little boy, a fair, delicate child, was with 
him, assisting in the work as far as his age allowed. 
With this young creature I grew intimate, and was at 


raised his arm, and his braves were instantly in pur- length led by him to the old man’s home. 


suit, whooping like demons. 
The old hunter, as he ran heavily before them, looked 


It was a very large, old fashioned farmhouse, but so 
much out of repair that only three or four rooms were 


amongst the braves.” Then will I wear their claws as like a wounded buffalo chased by a pack of hungry habitable. These, however, were kept in exquisite or- 
necklace; I will take to myself a wife, beautiful as the! wolves. The distance between them and their prey der by the wife, who was a very pretty, sad-loobing 
fawn, with a voice sweeter than the mocking-bird’s. ! had lessened one half by the time he reached the river. woman, many years younger than her husband. 


I go,” he added; “bring the skin after me, and re-, The canoe lay precisely where Na-na-ma-kee had told , 
; member, lessen the distance between us but a bow's 


him; he leaped into it, and with a few vigorous strokes 


It was a long chase, but the bear gained fust. Na- length and the Pale-face will never more hunt the deer WS soon far from the land. 


na-ma-kee gave himself up for lost. Just then the 
sharp crack of a rifle rung in Lis cars, and the huge 
beast rolled over lifeless. 

The hunter soon made his appearance—a thick-set, 


in the forest, or the buffalo cn the plain. Come!—I 
lead the way.” 

The hunter rose and sulkily followed him, keeping 
himself in readiness for any opportunity that might 


Loud and terrible were the yells of his baffled pursu- 
ers in his ears; a few hurled their tomahawks at the 
canoe, but they dropped harmless in the water around it. 

The canoe was within a few yards of the opposite bank 


By her care the antique furniture, which must have 
counted its century at least, was preserved brightly pol- 
‘ished; the floors were so clean that the lack of carpet- 
ing was scarcely perceptible; and the luxuriant jessa- 
mine she had trained round the windows was a charm- 
ing substitute for curtains. 

There was one peculiarity about the dwelling, of a 





weather-beaten man, entirely clad in leather; his hunt- offer, to fling himself on his captor and disarm him; 
ing-shirt, breeches and gaiters were all of the same ma- but the Indian’s quick eye was turned back restlessly 
terial. Many a cut from Indian knife and tomahawk every instant. A moment’s delay would have been fatal. Without heed- sic-room! in which was a tolerably large church-organ, 
had this singular dress turned aside; often bad it pre-| Once or twice, when Buffalo-hide contrived to ap-| ing the pain he suffered, he applied his whole strength made and used by the miser himself. 
served its wearer from wolf's teeth or serpent’s fang. proach him, the Indian faced suddenly round, and by | to the right-hand paddle, and brought the canoe tothe| To the debasing and absorbing passion which gov- 
Buffalo-hide, as the Indians called him, was a noted ‘a glance at his weapon, gave the hunter plainly to un-; bank; one spring, and he was in safety. The canoe erned him he united a wonderful taste and genius fur 
hunter. derstand it would be more prudent to keep his appoint- Shot like an arrow down the raplds, and was dashed music, to gratify which he had constructed himeelf the 
He stepped forward as quictly and with as little ap- | ed distance. over the falls. instrument, on which he performed in a style uf touch- 
pearance of excitement as if it had been a raccoon or; At length Na-na-ma-kee stopped. “It is enough,” he ing, and at times sublime, expression. We have always 
prairie-dog that had fallen before his uneriing rifle, said; “go.” : WHERE THE BAD DOGS GO. thought this love of harmony in a miser most singular 
and drawing the long hunter's knife from his belt, he’ The hunter needed not to be told a second time:| The New York Herald portrays some of the scenes #94 inconsistent; nevertheless so it was—old Mr. 
proceeded to haunch the bear. , dropping his burden, he set out ata brisk pace, and soon in the dog-pound, in New York city, whither all rabid | Monckton would go without a meal, see his wife and 
In the meantime the Indian bad regained his musket, reached the spot where he had passed. the previous’ and unlicensed barkers find their way under the rigid | mily want common necessaries, with plenty of money 
but the powder-horn was not to be found. The dark- night. He knew it would be useless to pursue the rob-' police system. at his command, and yet solace himself by performances 
ness enabled him to escape unobserved to the wood. ber, and made up his mind tothe loss of the bear’s | 


when one, better aimed than the rest, struck the hunter striking kind when its apparent poverty and the char- 
in the shoulder, and his arm dropped useless by his side. acter of its owner were considered; it contaimed a ma- 





- Sadly he sat on the trunk of a fullen tree; his hopes 
were again blighted. He almost wished he had lost 
his life in the contest. Altheugh he was not yet a 
warrior, his spirit would surely have gone to the happy 
hunting grounds, if he had fallen nobly tighting. 

When he thought of the Humming-bird and how sor- 


skia. 
Na na-ma-kee returned in triumph to his tribe. He 


Daily, as the clock strikes four, the dogs are execut- 
ed. Up to that time any hapless dog who may have 
been captured may be reclaimed by its owner, if he or 





on the organ, which frequently went far into the night, 
' startling the passing stranger by bursts of sulemn mid- 
‘night melody; for he never played till the daylight 


was made a warrior, and the Humming-bird became | she feel disposed, on the payment of two dollars. It is rendered it impossible for him to work at the various 


his bride. 


| Many years had passed away. It was winter, the’ only ninety having been reclaimed during the season | 


snow lay thick upon the ground, and the trees were 


a melancholy fact, however, that few dogs are thus re | 


lieved from the necessity of closing their earthly career, 


just ended. It is creditable to the fairer sex, it may 


little jobs by which he added to his hoards. 
He had two sons; the pretty child I first knew, and 
an elder one, a slim, delicate youth, who was by nature 


rowful she would be if he were dead, these thoughts 
vanished. But perhaps before he should Le a warrior 
some other.might buy her; for the girl was active and 
clever,.could cook a bear’s ham, or embroider a moc- 
.cason,.as. well as any squaw. He would have theskin! 
Had he.not as good a right to it as the Pale-fuce? He 
found.the bear—he first struck him; perhaps he might 
have killed him without the white man’s aid; he must 


clothed with its fantastic foliage. In a village of the 
Sacs, around the council-fire, sat thé braves in deep and 
grave deliberation. The squaws and pappooses were — 
hurrying to and fro, or standing in groups of three or | 


four, conversing in eager whispers. All was excite-. 
small or large number of dogs can be dispatched with : ; ; f his 
ment. the utmost expedition. It 1s a plain, square structure, | His genius at last found aid in the loving heart 0 


A war party had returned, bringing with them a’ with two wooden covers made somewhat like lattice mother. Secretly, and at night—often whilst her 
Pale-face whom they had captured. The prisoner’ Work. If there are but a few dogs to receive their, strange husband filled the house with solemn masict, 


” ; . : : quietus the lower cover is used; if the number be! eans of pur- 
= a = — “4 Beant grtheeny knife he _ Stood en to a sapling, ae arms fastened behind | great the whole of the tank is fille d, the lower cover | Spe bongo - her oe to — oo _s 
surely & Chance against a wounde ar. | him. He was an old man: the snows of many win- taken out, and the one which fits on a level with the) chasing paints, Canvas, brushes, ” 


The next,question was bow he could obtain the skin. ters were on his head, yet he was still strong and ac-| top of the tank brought into requisition. The dogs are | she had permitted the father to know that she possessed 
His powder was gone, and he knew in close combat tive, his figure unbent, and his arm full of vigor. Bat, !! thrust in pell mell, very litte trouble being expe- | : 
there was.no hope for him. ‘Perhaps he could stab the one pipe was smoked ere the chiefs had decided that par ager, Noe — they are hap-| her. It was all she could do to help the young painter, 
hunter in his sleep. the captive should be tortured. P The manner in which really he dogs are treated is| for she possessed no other knowledge than that ac- 

Au hour or two had passed since the hunter had; They unbound him from the tree, and had already | somewhat curious. ‘The officiating dog destroyer man- | quired at a village school during her childhood. 
killed the bear. .Na-na-ma-kee glided, snake-like, to! commenced tying him toa stake in the centre of the ®8¢8 t0 throw arope around the neck of the animal,| er own fate had been a very sad one. She was * 
the spot where the curling smoke of the hunter's fire village, when a tall figure was seen coming over the | without getting dangerously near him, thas imitating | isnorer’s daughter, betrothed from early girlhood toa 
rose above the tops of the tall_grass. Buffalo-hide lay prairie. 


the great lasso trick practised in South America. The 
a few yards from it, asleep, with his dog near by,ready| The prisoner's eye brightened for a moment as that 


* his 

rope attaching the dog to the barrier is then severed, | Sailor, who was her cousin; but during one vf 4 

and by a dextereus twitch the rabid beast is hoisted | voyages—the last he was to make before their marriag 
to warn his master.of the approach of any hostile foot.' form approached; the knot of Indians who stood round | 
The Wndian was-foiled in. his murderous project, yet all made way for the new-comer. He was a great 


into the water. —her beauty attracted the admiration of the rich Mr 
each object scsved to increase: his eagerness. There’ chief. From what he could learn, the.captive found he 


be said in this connection, that most of the animals re-! an artist. His father’s parsimony rendered it difficult 


claimed have been redeemed by the ladies. it 
whe manner of execation 40 fallower for him to procure materials for the exercise of his ar, 


The tank is gradually filled with water through the , 8nd it was wonderful to witness the effect he could pro 
aid of the hose, and “tixed.” This tank is very ingen- | duce from a bit of common lampblack, or an ordinary 
iously constructed, and is so arranged that either a! drawing-pencil. 


Daring the process of the execution the building be- M ake her his wife. 
oumn i a ium. Yelps, is, | Monckton, and he offered to make her 
and canine eries‘and vociferations of every det ‘iption | ‘The poor girl would fain have refused him, and kept 





even a few shillings, he would have extorted them from, 


lay the dead bear.at the bunter’s feet; he dared not at- had been absent on a trail. 


every description | 


! re-echo through its depopulated precincts; but allis her promise to her absent lover, but her family were 
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COMPANION. 





dazzled by the idea of her wedding a man known to be and a more skilful hand than the young painter's ap- 
so wealthy, and she wag not proof against their en-| peared to be engaged on the work. 
treaties and their anger. It wasa marvel past their simple comprehension; 

She married him. Her relatives, however, derived but the mother, confirmed in her first belief, resolved 
no benefit from the match their selfishness had made. to watch; and try if it might be permitted to her living 
The miser’s doors were closed against them; and lest eyes to gaze again upon the child whom the grave had 
his wife should be tempted to assist their poverty at his shut from her sight. } 
expense, he forbade her ever seeing her parents. With this hope she concealed herself, without Rich- 

A weary lot had been poor Mary’s from the hour she ard’s knowledge, in a large closet in his bedroom— 
married. Her only comfort was derived from her placing the door ajar that she might see all that passed 
children; and even they became a source of sorrow as in the chamber. Her watch was of no long duration; 
they passed infancy, and she found that her husband’s suddenly her sleeping son rose from his couch, lighted 
avarice would deny them even the advantages she had his candle, approached his easel and began to work at 
enjoyed as a poor cottage child. the portrait. ! 

They received no education but such asshecould Much amazed, ard half angry at the deception she 
give them; nay, were made to toil at the lowest drudg- believed he had practised on her, Mrs. Monckton issued 
ery, in return for the scanty food and clothing their from her hiding-place and spoke to him. He made her; 
father bestowed. | no answer; she stood before him—he saw her not; he, 

‘She taught them to read and write. Afterwards was fast asleep! It was indeed a spirit’s painting; for 
Richard, the elder, became his own instructor. There love had, in this instance, burst the bands of matter, 
were many old books to be found in the farmhouse, and the somnambulist had achieved a work of art that 
and of those he made himself master. The villagers, surpassed all the efforts of his waking hours. | 
who had a few volumes, were willing to lend them to The story of the sleep-painting got abroad, and 
such aclever lad; and at length, as I have said, his reached the ears of a gentleman of large fortune who 
genius for painting developed itself, and was ministered resided in the neighborhood. He called on the young 
to by his mother’s industry. ~ | artist, was pleased with his manners, and proposed en- 

I remember seeing his first attempt at original com- gaging him.as travelling companion to his own son, a 
position. It was boldly conceived and well executed. youth about to visit Italy with his tutor, proffering a 
The subject was Phaeton driving the chariot of the sun. Salary that would enable him to cultivate his genius for 
It was shown to the clergyman of the village, a man of painting. 
great taste. He was so much pleased with it thathe The offer was eagerly and thankfully accepted, and 
became the warm friend of the young artist, and, as far Old Monckton made no opposition to his son’s wish. 
as circumstances permitted, his instructor in literature He was only too thankful to be relieved from the bur- 
and painting. den of supporting him. ; 

The younger brother inherited his father’s taste for | Indeed, the miser was changed since Ernest’s death; 
music, and was a quiet, thoughtful child, passionately not that he expressed in words any remorse for having 
attached to Richard, on whom he leoked as a prodigy preferred his gold to the life of his fair young son, but 
of learning and talent. Nothing, in fact,could be more from that time he never touched the organ,—the spirit | 
touching than the attachment of these two brothers. Of music appeared to have died with Ernest, and he 
Attheir leisure hours they were always to be seen to- often visibly shrank from meeting the silent reproach 
gether. Their pleasures or sorrows were mutual. The Of Richard's eyes. 
privations, injustice, and restraint to which they were The neighbors also shunned him. They had loved 
subjected appeared to bind them to each other with a poor Ernest, and the conduct of his father towards him 
love “passing the love of woman;” and both foundcon- —the fact that he had refused to pay the physician | 
solation in the mental gifts mercifully imparted tothem. Who had attended him, “because he never sent for 

About seven years after I first beceme acquainted him,”—and the mean, pauper-like funeral which he | 
with the Moncktons, the fair, gentle child, then nearly bad grudgingly bestowed on the dead—revolted and 
fourteen, became ill; growing thin, pale and weak, disgusted them. A mean funeral was one of the of- 
tillhis mother and Richard, in great alarm, besought fences the people of K—— never forgave. 
old Monckton to let him have medical advice. The re-' The old man probably detected something of their 
quest produced a storm of passionate reproaches. | feelings in their manners, for he gradually gave up his 

“The boy,” he said, ‘was’ well enough. He ate as Ordinary work about the village—that is, the keeping 
much as was good for him. Did they think people in repair such cottages as belonged to him—and re- 
could not live without gormandizing as they did? Did mained much within doors. 
they imagine he should throw away his little means up-' This change of habits and want of exercise told fa- 
on doctors, who were alla set of cheats? He should tally on threescore and ten, and probably hastened his 
do nothing of the kind!” , death, which took place two years after his son’s. 

And poor Ernest was left to pine and wither, till He died without a will, but left very considerable 
Richard, in despair, sought out a physician, andtelling property. Richard, on his return, repaired the old 
him their story, besought him to come and see his farmhouse and restored it to something like comfort- 
brether, promising to repay the advice he asked by his He proved liberal, but not (as is frequently the case in 
future toil. such instances) lavish. The only piece of extravagance 

Dr. N—— was a kind-hearted, benevolent man. He Of which he was ever accused—and it was the village 
at once complied with the youth’s entreaty, and called stone-mason that blamed him for that—being the pro- 
atan hour when the old man was absent at the farm. Curing an elegant marble monument from Italy, the 
He found his patient worse than the brother's report Work of a first-rate sculptor, to place over the grave of 
had led him to believe. The illness was decline, his beloved brother. 
caused probably by want of sufficiently nourishing food § The figures on it were an admirable likeness of Er- 
at a period of rapid growth, and increased by the over-, Dest, taken from the somnambulist’s picture, and two 
working of a mind that was ever craving after knowl- ®ngelic beings in the act of presenting the risen spirit 
edge. with the palms and crown of victory gained over sor- 

He prescribed such remedies as he judged best; but Yow, suffering and death. 
informed the mother, at the same time, that strength- | The inscription on the tomb had an awful and touch- | 
ening food was of the first importance, and would be ing meaning to those who knew the story of the broth- | 
the best means to effect a cure. | er’s life; and we know not how we can better conclude ; 

Alas! how was it to be obtained? The heart of the Our sketch of the insane folly of gold worship, than by | 
miser was impenetrable to their remonstrances and en- finishing it with those solemn words: “Lay up for 
treaties. What was life in his eyes compared with yourselves treasures in heaven.” 
gold? When they found that no sympathy could be ; 
expected from the father, the mother and brother de- | ae 
termined to use their own exertions to obey the behest | 
of the physician. Early and late the former worked at 
her needle—the good doctor finding her as much em- . ‘ ; 
ployment as hz could; whilst Richard, abandoning the So T aero ag father’s pipe anda 
study of his art, painted valentines, card-racks and cigar now and then,” said Tom. 
fancy articles for the stationers, and sought eagerly for _ “And I,” said another, “like the wine which we make 
_— opportunity of earning a few shillings, to be spent ean dah cider if we do sign this?” asked one 
in ministeriag to the comfort of the beloved sufferer. of the boys of Miss Winslow. 
Bat it was too late; Ernest sank slowly, but surely. “No, indeed,” said one of the girls, “for I have seen ' 

The personal beauty for which Ernest had always a just as near drunk as a body could be, on old 
been remarkable, grew almost superhuman during his “ST 
illness, and Richard could not resist stealing a little que an poate gree ony iio, Caen. ee 
time from his busy labors to paint his brother’s por- some people think that cider produces a worse effect on 
_~ oot cas cian tpahe ope tone boy, “to 
hi In the execution of this task of love, however, many drink lots ot cider, eat debs quida. 000, ae en I can 

indrances occurred; and before it was more than a get them.” 
sketch, the dear boy had passed away in one of those A heavy step was now heard in the entry. It was) 
quiet sleeps which, in such cases, are the usual harbin- doubtless one of the parents who had been listening | 
gers of death. beneath the open windows. Mary’s heart sunk within 


her. : 
The painting was removed to Richard’s chamber,and “Jt is alla failure, after my pains to get the pledges 
in the first agony of his grief, forgotten; but when oa an . = weil rounded in this place,” | 
Ern i i she said to herself. | 
est had been committed to the grave, and life had he door opened, and a pale, haggard man, who 
assumed its usual monotony—more gloomy now than trembled i 


n every limb, stood befure the:n. 
ever—he remembered his attempt, and resolved on fin- | Mary would not have recognized him had not one of 


ishing the likeness from memory. An easy task! for the scholars said to her seat-mate so loud as to be | 
nightly, in his slumbers, he saw the fair, sweet face of — is old John Wilkins, what used to be our 
Meveung twetber. la pare aaa the whole of that group, for it was 

The second morning after he had resumed his pen- no common spectacle that met their eyes. "John Wil- 
cil he was startled at finding that the painting appear- kins was now rarely seen beyond his own door. For- 
ed to be in a more advanced state than he had left it the merly, long before the memory of the oldest of these 
night before; but he fancied imagination must be jug- Children, he had been a thriving, capable man, but “‘in- 
Sling him, and that he really had done more than he 


i 








OLD JONAH WILKINS. 
“What say? will you sign?’ asked one of the boys 


toxicating drinks’’ had wrought ruin both to his prop- | 
erty and health. He had been considered fur some 
remembered. . years as partially insane, and had it not been for his 
The following day, however, the same phenomenon unusually smart and energetic wife, every thing which 
Startled him, and he mentioned the circumstance to his 20Mminally belonged to him would have hopelessly sunk 
“nthen, She tees cumetttens, ent from sor. ™ the depths of wretchedness. 
row par ; a one ee ee “Boys,” said he, extending his quivering hand, “do 
regret; and she at once adopted the fancifal any of you stop about signing that pledge? 1 came 
notion that there was something supernatural in the here to see your teacher once more, and I heard out 
matter. Richard combatted the idea by every argu- there what you said. If you feel now that you can’t 
ment his reason offered him; but he was at last per- give up the accursed stuffs—the rum, and the wine, and 
suaded b ; cider as well, with tobacco—why, then, now look at 
y her earnest entreaties to leave the picture me and see what you'll come toone day. I have been 
Untouched for two or three days, and see what conse- a mean, wilful slave toall of them, and shou'd have 
quences would follow. died : -_ - a crazy man 1 - bey i been for =. I 
Th ' romised when my poor hoy die summer. I’m 
an - ype. progressed! daily, or rather nightly, it on miserable old John Wilkins, good for nothing to 
‘nced towards completion. Every morning & myself or any body else. My strength is all gone so 
Stronger likeness of the dead smiled from the canvas, that I can hardly feed myself; and 1’m the most to be 


| an adder.”—The Red Bridge. 


pitied of any body there is around here. What’s done 
itall? This drinking and smoking! 

“Do you want to grow vp just such curses to your 
folks as these things will surely make you? 

“Why, what do you suppose it would have been 
worth to me when I was a boy like you, here, if some- 
body had come along with one of these poten. and I 
had signed and then kept it? It would have made me 
a man with a thriving farm, a plenty of money in the 
bank that I could have educated my children with, and 
kept my poor abused wife something as respectable 
folks keep their wives. O dear!” His voice faltered, 
and he burst into tears. The children began likewise 
to cry. Tears were seen in the eyes of the teacher. 

My | send boy—little Sam, that’s dead and gone—suf- 
fered dreadfully with shame over his drunken father. 
I've seen him slink back when any body came along, 
and beg of me to hide away too, I used to be so ragged 
and wretched. And I—I beat him—yes, I have whipped 
him when he spoke to me about it.” 

Again he yielded to his sobs. 

“But my poor child is now where he won’t have to 
be ashamed of drunken folks. He’s got on aclean this to make you see what a good pussy Snowball is, 
robe, a white robe.” ‘to take so much trouble as she does. Would it be 

“My dear children,” now spoke Miss Winslow, “if wrong to say that I don’t see why kittens are born 
you had seen what I have seen from the effects of , white all over, when they can’t reach their own backs, 
drinking strong drink, you would welcome these so as to was them clean? Or had I better just say that 
pledges as bright messengers of peace and good for- Snowball cannot reach hers, and that it makes her 
tune. Turn over the cards and see the other side.' look very odd, with a dingy streak all along:her back ? 
Thomas, you will please read aloud from the back of Cats do not like to be washed out ofa basin. I found 
your card.” — | this out when I made up my mind to help poor Snow- 

Tom Harding looked rather abashed, as he read ina ball. . 
loud, firm voire: “It was a long, long time ago, when Jenny West was 

“Who hath woe? who hath sorrow? who hath con- here, in the spring, and we gaw poor Snowball lying 
tentions ? who hath babblings ? who hath wounds with- , in the sun, after trying quite a while to brush herseif 
out cause? who hath redness of eyes? }up nicely. I told Jenny I would go and get a basin aad 

“They that tarry long at the wine; they that goto towel, and help the poor pussy to look neat, and Jenny 
seek mixed wine. Look not thou upon the wine when said it would be very nice. We got the wash-bow! out 
it is red, when it giveth his color in the cup, when it of the nursery, and some nice soap and a sponge, and [ 
moveth itself aright. spread a towel on my knee, as Ann does when she 

‘At the last it biteth like a serpent, and stingeth like washes baby. Then Jenny brought Snowball and laid 

| her on my lap. She would have gone to sleep there 
nice.y, but as soon as I began to rub her with the wet 
sponge she acted so ungratetully—you can’t think, she 
scratched Jenny and me, knocked the bowl down and 
broke it, and jumped off as if she was crazy. I must 
say, auntie, that it was very naughty and unkind, and 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
\I think it would have hurt your feelings to have me act 


Where is my ReceiptP | 80 


The date against » subscriber's name, printed upon the “My dear, you are not a pussy cat, and Heaven has 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which po ag you the instinct of using @ paw instead of « 
he has paid for his Companion. i “No, but Snowball’s paws would not reach, you 

No other receipt is givan. know, and I meant to help her. Well, it was the very 

—_ next ed oe and - — in be oni. and we 

saw Snowball rubbing herself against Piuto’s nose, 

F A SHORT SERMON. trying to wake him up. He was very sleepy, and did 

Yn aaa Ny read my lay, not seem ready to oblige her, so we stood on the other 

| see yp oh » pen oan? side of the palings that divide the forest and back gar- 

ion dels te right; y» den and watched them. Aunty, that wash bow! tnat 

Right things, in great and small; Snowball broke was not lost, as mamma said whea we 

Then, though the sky should fall, toid her, and she scolded us for being silly. Snowbait 

Sun, moon, and stars, and all, was trying to make Pluto wash her back, and she dru. 

You shall have light! Jenny and I saw him doit, at last, after she had ruboed 

herseif against him quite a while. It was so funny to 

see him licking the white fur with his great red tongue 

till it was just as nice as ever it could be. I can’t help 

teeling that Snowball slighted me when she would not 

let me wash her, but chose Pluto instead; but since 

then he has dune it every day except when he has been 

; fighting, and then he hides away in his house and feels 

ashamed, and Snowball looks dirty and tries to keep 
out of sight, too. 

‘“‘Auntie, | want to finish it by saying that Jenny and 
I made an impression on Snowball’s mind. Wouldn't 
that be the right way to express it, and to say that 
though mamma thought it very naughty for us to break 
the basin, it must have done good in the end.” 

Aunt Esther smiled. 

‘Pluto certainly does help Snowball, and it is a very 
odd thing,” she said, “but you must not think pussy 
slights you in choosing him. His hard, sli. ‘p tongue 
is better than your sponge for her fur, andishe likes 


his ways, as they are more like her own.Schoolday 
Visitor. 


“Certainly,” said Aunt Esther, ‘‘a moral is an impor- 

= of a story. Go on, little Kitty.” ; 
. “Here is more moral, auntie, and I am sure this 
must be a good story, I mean, a teaching story, such as 
you tell brother Eddie and me when you are a liitle 
vexed with us, and yet don’t wish to scold us outright.” 

“Poor Snowball is very pretty, and every one admires 
her when she is clean, but it is very hard for her to 
keep so, on account of her color. It makes her busy 
washing all the while, and like some little girls who 
are easily led away to do naughty things, poor 
Snowball’s white fur is always getting soiled and dingy. 

“Her mother, old Dottle, is a tidy, comfortable pussy, 
all over gray and black streaks; she looks so nicely 
and has no trouble about it, but just washing her face 
and paws, and I think there are a great many people 
who find it very easy to be good, and who have only to 
take a little care to keep from doing wrong.” 

“That is not a good moral, Kitty,’’ interrupted Aunt 
Esther. ‘You must remember that the more we try 
to do right, the more worthy we are.” 

“Please aunt, don’t blame the story. I have to say 














This further I would say; 
Be you tempted as you may, 
Each day, and every day, 
Speak what is true! 
True things in great and emall; 
Thefh, though the sky should fall, 
Sun, mvon, and stars, and all, 
Heaven wou d show through! 


Figs, as you see and know, 

Dv not out of thistles grow: 
Aud though the blossoms Llow 
White on the tree, 

Grapes never, never yet / 
On the limbs of thorns were set, 
So, if you a good would get, 

Gvod you must be! 


Life’s journey through and through, 
Speaking what is just and true; 
Doing what is right to do 
Unto one and all, 
When you work and when you play, 
Euch day and every day; 
ihen peaee shall gild your way, 
Though the sky should fall. 


- Sports and Pastimes. 
KITTY GLEN’S STORY. 


A little girl with a bright, good-humored face came 
and stood beside her Aunt Esther’s chair the other day. 
Her name is Kitty Glen, and she is only a very little 
girl, too young, ber mother thinks, to be sent away to 
school regularly, though she says her lessons every 
morning to,the same kind aunt at whose side she stands 
waiting for leave to speak. 

Aunt Esther is an old lady with gray hair and spec- 
tacles, and she used to turn the same kind, smiling face 
on Kitty’s mamma when she was just her age, as she 
now, laying her work in her lap, presented to her little 
grand-niece. 

“aa oper ~_ — eon 4 to say ?’’ she ais. 

“I’m tired playing all by myself, auntie; mamma has 
a headache, and I’ve put dolly to sleep. Won't you Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
please tell me a story ?” 1. 

Aunt Esther thought a moment, and then replied: 
“It you don’t feel like playing and are tired of dolly, 
don’t you think you had better try to amuse me? 
have no time to play, and no dolly to put tosleep. As 
I have this muslin dress of yours to finish, suppose you 
try to tell me a story while I work.” 

Kitty laughed at the idea of telling Aunt Esther a 
story. 

“QO, you know I’m too little,” she said. ‘I don’t know 
any thing to tell.” 

“You always beg me to think of something,” said 
Aunt Esther. Cannot you?” 2, 

Kitty laughed again. 

“It’s so funny telling a story to an old lady. I'd like 
to try, if yeu wouldn’t laugh at me.” 

Aunt Esther promised to be grave and attentive, and 
Kitty began. 

“Let me see —I could tell you about Annie Lee’s 
doll that came all the way from France—would that be 
astory? Or I could tell you about the dreadful time 
Sally Jones had when she went for berries without ask- 
ing her mamma, and “<< into the mill race and got 
all wet and muddy; but O, I’ve just thought—I can tcll 
you about Pluto and ,the cat; that sounds more like a 
real story, and please don’t mind if you know part of 3. 
it yourself, but make believe to listen, just as we do 
when you tell us one.” A Curious Letter. 

“] shall like to hear of Pluto, and you will find me Friends Sir, friends, 
very attentive, my dear little Kitty,” promised Aunt stand your disposition ; 
Esther. So Kitty began: : I b 











Skip; or Ring the Nail. 


This game, although very simple,is very amusing. The appa- 
ratus necessary is, first, a board about eighteen inches square, 
with a knite or /arge nail driven in the centre, and sixteen smai/- 
er nails driven in around itin regular order; secondly, seventeen 
rings made of stou: iron wire, about two inches in diameter. Tie 
board is piaced on the ground, and the buy who plays first takes 
the rings. The players then stand twenty feet from the ' oard, or 
such distance as may have been agreed upon, and pitch the rings 
at itthe same asin the game of quoits. Each boy tries te pitch 
the rings so that they will encircle the nails, or the knife if possi- 
bie, and the most skilful pitcher wins the game. LKach ring tnat 
encircles a nail counts five; if a player is fortunate enough to 
ring the knife, he counts twenty. The game may be played at 
apy cumber of points the players choose. 





Iam composed of eleven letters. 

My 10, 3, 8, 5 is what becomes of cur pins. 

My 11. 10, 7 is the name of an insect. 

a 6, 3,5 denotes the temperature when the thermometer is 
at 90 degrees. 

My 4 6,9, 2 is an interrogative adverb. 

My 11, 10, 3, 4, 2 is what we say of birds in the winter. 

My 8, 9, 5, 6 is a man's name. 

My 34, 4, 10 is the name of a bird. 

My 1, 9, 7 is that which locks and unlocks. 

My whole is a command which an ancient lawgiver ordered 
to be placed in every house in the land. 


My vy 4 Jane had called for my jirst, 
And the curtains, cosy and warm, 

Glowed red in the twilight, shutting out 
The sight of the thick snow storm. 


Two little boys with ay Po may ot played, 
With the —_ of my y Jane 

And an ivory ball; and they missed and laughed, 
Then tried the trick over again. 


But my Jirst is ready, my second waits, 
On the ground all the playthings roll; 
And the children, tired out with their game, 
Are taKing my Jirst trom my whole. 





“Pluto is my great dog; he is all black except his a Ag 
nose and the tip of his ears, and he livesin a nice house contempt, 
at the end of the gate. ridicule. 
“He is called a Newfoundland dog, and is older than Pe. 0g 
Iam. I love him dearly, and he looks so kindly up in 
my face, as if to tell me that he loves me too, but I Conundrums, 


would rather have him talk if he could, and tell me so. re 

1 think dogs must be like little children, for they: al- | , Which s worth, most, s fve-dollar gold Piece or @ five dollar 

ways have some fault. It must be nice to be grown up | you put it in your pocket; and you find it always ancreases (in 

ladies; they are always good. Our Pluto will fight, creases) when you take it out. 

and it is a sad pity, for it spoils his handsome face and | wnat is the difference between a looker-on at a mart, and a 

makes — — oo name i have yy ~ — - mariner? One sees the sale, and the other sails the sea. 

a great friend of Piuto; her name is Snowball, an : 

she is a white cat without a single black spot upon her ee style of hat is the easiest to wear? That which is no 

any where. | 
Now, you know, auntie, as I am telling a story, I 

a to talk — or = ~ and wd —_ cats 

and dogs quarrel all the time, like naughty ren ; Answ : 

but my Piuto and Snowball behave very nicely, and era to Pussics in Last Mumbes 

are amiable, like good children are. You see, auntie, ‘ Feet ed saa 

that is the moral, and your stories always have morals 3. — 

4. 


every little while. Don’t they ?” Ship wreck. 





Why are railroad companies like laundresses? Because they 
have ironed the whole eountry, and sometimes do a Jittle man- 
gung 




















176 THE YOUTHS’ 


COMPANION. 











| turkey, and it was a sad day for her when he was sent 
| to another farm to live. | 
Now the rooster and pheasant did not get along so 


THE YOUTHS’ COMPANION. 
well together, and one day they hada quarrel. Of 


Gounting-Room, No. 151 Washington Street. | course the rooster beat, as he was so much larger and , 


= = = — = | seronger, 7 peg? ner are pheasant | 
rom the place, leaving the victor to crow over his 

Desme of the Compenten. ' wonderful Conquest. But his triumph was very short, | 
The price of the Companion is One Dollar and for after a time the pheasant returned with her old ally, | 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. | whose new home she had managed to discover. By | 
When payment is delayed beyond the com- what meansshe made known her wrong to the turkey I 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar Cannot tell. Perhaps a sight of her bloody head told 


will arged the whole story. Certain it was that her friend trav- 
end Fifty Cents tavariably wnhoes ; | elled over the whole distance for the sole pu e of 


——— | avenging the wrong of his former playmate. The two 
fell upon the quarrelsome rooster and quickly dis- | 
patched him. 


AMUSING ANECDOTES OF DR. JOHNSON. What avery unpleasant thing a quarrelsome dispo- 
sition is, and what dreadful results sometimes follow! 


By Hesekish Butterworth. | “Leave off contention before it be meddled with,” is 

Dr. Johnson always advocated severe discipline in a good rule for boys and girls, as well as for chickens | 
school, and when a friend once told him that Lady and turkeys. . 

Errol, a very excellent woman, did not use force in the 
education of her children, he said,— 

“Sir, she is wrong. I would rather have the rod to 
be the general terror to all, to make them learn, than 
tell a child, if you do thus or thus you will be more es- 
teemed than your brothers or sisters. The rod pro- 
duces an effect that terminates in itself. A child is} 
afraid of being whipped, and gets his task, and there’s 
anend on’t.” Pretty cheap discipline that. It reminds 
us of the man who said@of his horse that whips were 
cheaper than oats. 

Oliver Goldsmith thought differently of the training 
of children. He spent the money he got by teaching 
in buying knick-knacks and sugar-plums for his pupils, 
and they appreciated his liberality, and gave him but 
little trouble. Dr. Johnson himself once tried teach- 
ing, but found it any thing but agreeable work, and we 
strongly suspect that neither Johnson nor Goldsmith 
was an adept as practical a instructor. 

Dr. Johnson was not very complimentary to persons 
ambitious to display their acquirements before him, 
but sometimes clipped the wings of such high flying 
gentry in a most barbarous manner. The following is 
from Mr. Wickin’s Anecdotes of Johnson : 

“One day Mrs. Gastrel set a little girl to repeat to him 
Cato's soliloquy, which she went through very cor- 
rectly. The doctor, after a pause, asked the child, 
‘What was to bring Cato to an end ?’ 

“She said it was a knife. 

***No, my dear, it was not so.’ 

‘* ‘My Aunt Polly said it was a knife.” 

“Why, Aunt Polly’s knife may do, but it was a dag- 
ger,,my dear. 











For the Companion. 








VARIETY. 





THIS WORLD IS NOT 8O BAD A WORLD. 


This world is not so bad a world 
As some would like to make it, 
Though whether good or whether bad, 
~~ on how you take it: 
For if we fret and scold all day, 
From dewy morn till even, 
This world will ne’er afford to man 
A foretaste here of heaven, 


This world’s in truth as good a world 
As e’er was known to any 

Who have not seen another yet, 
And there are very many! 

And if the men—and women, too, 
Have plenty of employment, 

They surely must be hard to please 
Who cannot find enjoyment, 


This world would be a pleasant world, 
In rain, or shiny weather, 
If people would but learn to live 
In harmony together ; 
And cease to burst the kindly bond 
By love and peace cemented; 
And learn that best of lessons yet, 
To always be contented, 


* Then were this world pleasant world, 

And pleasant folks were in it— 

The day would pass most pleasantly 
To those who thus begin it; 

And all the namelees grievances 
Brought on by borrowed troubles, 

Would prove, as certainly they are, 
A throng of empty bubples, 


+> 


ECHOES. 








“He then asked her the meaning of ‘bane and anti- 
cote,’ which she was unable to give. 
“Mrs. Gastrel said, ‘You cannot expect so young a 





The ancients supposed an echo was the voice of an | 
oread, or mountain nymph, and that she haunted | 


ment, and he could only do it by taking a firm and 
manly stand. He had no idea of wealth or position. | 


It was his purpose to do right—to so conduct himself; 
that his mother would not be ashamed of him. All; 
the succes and position that could attend fidelity to 
duty he meant to secure; but he resolved not to be 
imposed upon. One day, while doing some menial 
work, he was assaulted by one of his tormenters. He 
deliberately set down the pail that he was carrying, 
—— on his assailant, kicked him severely, and then 
said,— 

“Take that; that’s my card; take good care of it. 
When I am out of my time and set up for myself, and 
you need employment, come to me and bring that card, 
and I'll give you work.” 

Strange to say, forty-one years after, that same per- 
son came to James Harper’s establishment and asked 
employment, claiming it on the ground that the “‘card”’ 
he had given him forty-one years before he had kept 
to that day. 

——_ +o 
AN UNLUCKY FAT MAN. 


The Paris Exposition seems to have attracted other 
visitors besides crowned heads. The city was never so 
full of thieves. Men are assaulted in broad daylight. | 
Some days since a fat gentleman was walking near the 
Buttes Chanmont Park, when a lad, observing how the 
promenader’s movements were embarrassed by his 
obesity, snatched his hat off his bead and ran away 
with it. The victim gave chase. It was a hippopota- 
mus chasing a greyhound. The fat man was soon 
obliged to stop, mop the torrents of sweat which flowed 
from his cheeks, and lean against a wall, puffing and 
blowing. The young rogue was far away with his 

rize. 

he fat man related his adventure, adding,— 

“I really am exhausted; I cannot budge another 
step. I thought my legs stronger.” 

The new comer said, ‘‘Nonsense! you don’t mean to 
say if a thief tried to take your watch you could not 
prevent him ?” 

‘Alas, that is my condition.” 

“In that event 1 shall profit by it.” 





So saying, the second thief thrust his hand into the! 


fat man’s pocket and took his watch and chain before 
obesity could recover trom his surprise. 


SMELT A SMELL. 
Imagination has an extraordinary influence on the 





mind and body. Anexample in point recently occurred: ! 


The Eastern Express Company received on board a 
Boston boat a long box, addressed to Halifax. It was 
marked “head” and “feet,” and those who had any 
thing to do with it drew their own inferences. 


ant smell issuing from it, which was considered 
nething unusual. The smell increased during the pas- 
sage, so thatevery body shunned the box, and it was got 
rid of as soon as the boat reached her wharf. So offen- 
sive was the odor that it would not be allowed in the 
warehouse. The first teamster sent to remove it from 
the wharf would not put it into his wagon; and a sec- 
ond one was so affected by the smell that he became 


Aman came up and asked what was the matter. , 


The. 
hands, in putting the box on board, detected an unpleas- | 


—_———-. 
— 


AUTUMN, 1867. 


AT THE OLD STAND, 


NEW GOODS, 
ELEGANT GOODS, 
DESIRABLE GOODS, 
GOODS CHEAP, 
CARPETINGS, 
OIL CLOTHS anp 
WINDOW SHADES 


THE OLD CARPET STAND. 


LEARNARD & HARTLEY, 
136 Hanover Street, 78 and 80 Union Street, 
4—3w 








NOW READY.—Washburn's Autumn Catalogue of splendig 
Flowering Buibs, containing a list of the choicest Hyacinths, 'y- 
lips, Crocusses, Lilies, ete., with full and explicit directions tor 
their cuiture. It aiso contains a beautitul colored plate, and, 
many other fine engravings. It will be torwarded postpaid upon 
receipt of 10 cents to allapplicants. Address WASHBUKNE & 
vvU., Horticultural Hall, boston, Mass. 42-3w 





|. WANTED--AGENTS--$75 to $100 per Month, 


everywhere, ma e and female, to introduce throughout the Uus- 
ted States, the GENULNE LMPROVED 
| Common Sense Family Sewing Machine, 
This machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quiit, bind, braid ang 
embroider in a most superior manner. lrice only $18. Folly 
warran'ed for five years. We will pay $l tor any machine 
that will sew a stronger, more beautitul, or more elastic seam 
than ours. It makes the ‘Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
stitch can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be pulled apart wiih- 
| Outiearingit We pay agents trom $75 to $20 per month, and 
| €xpenses, or a commission trom which twice that amount can be 
|; made. Address SECOMB & CU., Cleveland, Ohio, 
CAUTIUN.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties Palming 
off worthiess cast-iron machines, under the same name or oiker. 
wise. Ours is the only genuine and really practical cheap ma. 
chine mauufactured. 42—-4W 








A COMPLAINING WORLD. — People are apt to complain at 
trities, but we have never Known a man troubied with Scrotula, 
or auy tumor in the Blood, who took J. W. Poland's Humor Doc- 
or, 10 Complain alteiword. its effect is charming. Put up in 
,arge botties. 44-iw 


SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 
Young and Old Making Money with the Lows 
Portable Printiug Press. 


Some boys make $2 per week, besides attending school. Print- 
| ing Offices for $14 and $2U. Send tor a circular to the Lowe Press 
| Co., 23 Water Street, boston. 8—Im 











| TAKE AYER'S SARSAPARILLA to purify the blood and purge 





child to know the meaning of such words.’ | 


“He then said, ‘My dear, how many pence are there 
in sizpence?’ 

‘+1 cannot tell, sir,’ was the half-terrified reply. 

“On this, addressing himself to Mrs. Gastrel, he said, 
‘Now, my dear lady, can any thing be more ridiculous 
than to teach a child Cato’s soliloquy, who does not 
know how many pence there are in sixpence ?’ ” 

We presume that poor Mrs. Gastrel and her youthful 
prodigy saw the point, and were wiser. 

Dr. Johnson married a widow by the name of Porter. 
Her age was nearly double hisown. Would you like 
to know how the blooming pair appeared on their jour- 
ney to church upon their nuptial morn? Let the doctor 
himself ¢ ‘wer: 

“Sir, ste bad read the old romances, and had got 


into her’aead the fantastical notion that a woman of sa’ 


spirit should use her lover like a dog. So, sir, at first 
sne told me that 1 rode too fast, and she could not keep 
up with me; and, when I rode a little slower, she pass- 
ed me, aud complained that I lagged behind. I was 
not to be made the slave of caprice; and I resolved to 
begin as I meant toend. I therefore pushed on briskly, 
till 1 was fairly out of her sight. The road lay between 
two hedges, 60 I was sure she could not miss it; and L 
contrived that she should soon come up with me. 
When she did, Il observed her to be in tears.” 


To do the doctor justice, we ought to add that the 
marriage proved a happy one, and that he was a most 
affectionate and indulgent husband. 

The apothegms and sententious remarks of Dr. John- 
son are frequently quoted, and are treasures of gc li to 


all lovers of sound philosophy. The following, from deceives, that of coldness. An experiment can easily 
Boswell’s own pen, is certainly not a very flattering ac- be made by tasting first a piece of straw and then a di- 


count of the manner in which these precious remarks 
were delivered : 
“That the most minute singularities which belonged 


to him, and made very observable parts of his appear- 
ance and manner, may not be omitted, it is requisite to 





| 
| 
| 
| 


{ 
| 


| 
| 
| 








| story of testing by tasting: 


| 


mention, that while talking or even musing as he sat | 


in his chair, he commonly held his head to one side 


towards his right shoulder, and shook it in a tremulous | 


manner, moving his body backwards and forwards, 
and rubbing his left knee in the same direction w‘th the 


paim of his hand. In the intervals of articulating Le | 


made various sounds with his mouth; sometimes as if 
ruminating, or what is called chewing the cud, some- 
times giving a half whistle, sometimes making his 
tongue play backwards from the roof of his mouth, as 


| might be the work of the hands of man. 
| test the genuineness of the article, he placed it in his 


if clucking like a hen, and sometimes protruding it! 


against his upper gums in front, as if pronouncing 
quickly under his breath, too, too, too, all this accom- 
panied sometimes with a thoughtful look, but more 
trequently with asmile. Generally when he had con- 


}and the Frenchman was holding the unfortunate con- 


cluded a period, in the course of a dispute, by which | 


time he was a good deal exhausted by violence and vo- 
ciferation, he used to blow out his breath like a whale. 
This 1 suppose was a relief to his lungs, and seemed in 
him to be a contemptuous mode of expression, as if he 
had made the arguments of his opponent fly hike chaff 
before the wind.” 

What a man was that! He ehewed his cud, clucked 
like a hen, and blew out his breath like a whale! 

Yet Dr. Johnson’s was an invaluable life. He was 
kind to the poor; he sympathized with the distressed, 
he elevated literature, and honored religion, both by 
preceptand example. Let no onc suppose that personal 
beauty and elegance are necessary to make aman felt 
in the world. Dr. Johnson was an odd genius in social 
life, yet, in a literary point of view, we may say of him, 
as Le said of poor Goldsmith, that he touched nothing 
that he did not adorn. 

+o - 
THE FARM-YARD QUARREL. 

Chanticleer, an old rooster, once lived very pleasant- 
ly inan English farm-yard with a turkey gobbler and 
a tame pheasant. It may be that the attachment was 
rather strong between the turkey and the pheasant, as 
the third party was rather disposed to take the lion's 
Share of the fuod, and luok with some contempt on his 
little friend. Having been brought up in the woods he 
seemed to think that she bad no right to claim equality 
with farm-bred fowls. But the pretty pheasant knew 
she would always find a pretector in the stately old 


} 
| 


| pathway of the rustic lad. 


groves and mountain sides; and when questions were 
— to her she would give back answers, as fol- | 
ows: 

Of what has Heaven given us an equal share? Air. 
What does a rumor often do when it flies? Lies. 
Which is the loveliest flower that grows? Rose. 
Whose children are we apt to think the sweetest 
flowers? Ours. 

What in manners is sure to please? Ease. | 

What will frequently overcome thc most austere? 
Tear. 

What loses its flavor when we borrow it? Wit. 

= is it that wealth very seldom extinguishes? | 
Wishes. 

What traits are difficult to exterminate? Innate. | 

How many victims can a basilisk fasten with its look 
when it tries most to fascinate? Fasten eight. 

What must one be first tobe adonor? Ovner. | 
With what instrument do you nymphs one another 
lute? <A lute. 

What did Cleopatra to her bosom clasp? Asp. 
What enabled Newton the law of the universe to 
grapple? Apple. 

Which did Mr. and Mrs. Spratt lick clean, the cloth 
or the platter? Latter. 

Which letter do we often chew? U. 

Which one resembles a tress? S. 

Which one is never wry? J. 

Which one does a child first know? O 

Which one 's an O with atailaskew? Q. 

Which one is produced by the tongue’s jar? R. 

Which one, being cross, is it easy to vex? X. 





-———-—_ +a -—— — 
TASTING A JEWEL. 
The most precious stones have a property that rarely 


amond. A Parisian correspondent tells the following 


A few years since a young Parisian jeweller was so- 
journing in Wallachia. He had in his possession sev- 
eral expensive gems, and among others, an emerald of | 
unusual size. The Jewish merchants, who, on the banks 
of the Danube as well as throughout Europe, deal in 

recious stones, waited upon him to examine his wares. 
he emerald was greatly admired; but one of the jew- 
ellers, a cunning old tradesman, (who, aware of what 
he himself was capable of, had very little contidence in 
others,) while handling it, expressed the belief that it 
Wishing to 


mouth, when the young jeweller seized him by the 
throat and threatened to throttle him if he attempted 
to swallow it. The Jews of Wallachia wear no cravats, 





noisseur with an iron grip. The incredulous purchas- 
er soon restored the emerald to its owner, and then ex- 
plained to him the process to which he wished to sub- 
mit it. The explanation quieted the Parisian lapidary 
at once, and thenceforward he determined to taste all 
precious stones the appearance of which was doubtful. 





JAMES HARPER’S CARD. 

Boys have various ways of making their mark in the | 
world as they 1ise to manhood. We never knew till | 
lately that the distinguished founder of the house of 
Harper & Brothers made his mark with the toe of his | 
boot. It was not the best way, but it was « ffuctive: 

When James Harper began his work he held the, 
lowest position in the office. All mean and servile | 
work was put upon him. The sons of judges, alder- | 
men, lawyers and men of money were in trade and | 
merchandise around the printing offi-e,. These pert, | 
well-dressed and proud striplings often. crossed the | 
His shoes were heavy, 


| coarse and ungainly. His clothes, made from cioth | 


| material and slovenly in make. 


manufactured in the old homestead, were rough in 
The young bucks de- ! 
lighted to ridicule James. They would shout to him, 
across the street,— 

* Did your boo s come from Paris ?” 

“Jim, give us a card to your tailor.” 

“What d.d your mother give a yard for your broad- 
cloth ?” | 
Sometimes the rude fellows came near, and under 
the pretence of feeling the fineness of the cloth, would 

grab the flesh. 
The young printer saw that he must end this treat- 


sick and giddy. Finally, it was got into the wagon’ out the humors, pimples boils, and sores, which are merely em- 


and hurried to the office; where somebody determined 
to investigate. A hatchet was procured, and one of the 
boards lifted. A very handsome carved Indian figure 
in wood was disclosed to the gaze of the crest fallen 
teamsters, every thing about it as clean and as sweet as 
a new planed board! It was intended as a sign for 
some enterprising tobacconist. 

7 


CROW ADVENTURE. 


The Berlin correspondent of the Morning Star tells a 
singular story of acrow. A crow had perched itself be- 
tween the wings of the colossal tigure ot Victory, which 
crowns the column onthe Belle Alliance Platz, at Ber- 
lin. When it tried to fly again, the hapless bird found 
its wings had got so jammed in between the wings of 
the bronze Victory that escape was impossible. There 
it fluttered and struggled, like Sterne’s starling tor 
some three days and nights, and, like Sterne’s starling, 
too, it could not get out. The poor bird was evidently 
Starving, and excited the commiseration of the innu- 
merable spectators. What was to be done? The fire 
brigade brought their ladders, but they were too short. 
To shoot it was against all police regulations, as no gun 
can be fired within the city walls. At last an exception 
was made in such an exceptional case. I do not know 
what official correspondence may have preceded the 
act, but the poor bird was officially shot and died, not 
in the arms, but between the wings of Victory, where I 
— it still hangs as a scarecrow to other glorious 

irds. 





> 


THE TYCOON. 

The emperor of Japan has got his character and his 
dress so mixed up in the following description that we 
should think he would be puzzled to tell which was 
which : 

The Japanese Jenkins says the new Tycoon, Stats 
Bashi, (of the well known Bashi family of Yokohama) 
is amiable, and wears white silk robes with sleeves of 
white satin. His intelligence is remarkable, and his 
crest is worked in lilac over his clothes. He sports a 
paper cap tied with ribbons, and has great talents for 
government. His age is thirty-one, and his trowsers 
are embrvuidered with gold. 








THE TURK DISMISSED THE 
QUESTION. 

When the sultan was in Vienna, Cardinal Ranchen 
shad an audience with him, in which he begged his mvj- 
esty to do something fur the amelioration of the Chris 
tians in his dominiuns. “Even at the present time,” 
said the cardinal, “every Christian 1s termed dog— 
Christian dog.” “That is true,” replied tue sultan, 
‘but as a set-off to this, here in Vienna every second or 
third dog in the street 1s called ‘Sultan.’ ’ 


HOW 





+o 
A SPITTER PAID IN HIs OWN COIN. 


The garments of a well dressed lady, in a Fulton Av-| 


enue car, the other day, were befouled by tobacco juice 
by a vulgar fellow who sat near her. She quietly 
turned up the portion of her soiled dress and wiped it 
on the dandy’s pantaloons, with a result that made little 
channels run down to his boots. 


+e 
BITE AWAY. 
A vicious dog gave vent to his spite against a man he 





met on the street in Indianapolis, recently, by biting , 
him on the leg. Instead of driving him off, the man! 


stood still and jet him work. The leg being a wooden 

one, the biting didn’t hurt the man, and seemed to af- 

ford toe dog the greatest satisfaction. 
———__ — me -- -—— 


BETTER BEAR THAN QUARREL. 


If a bee stings you, will you go to the hive and de- 
Stroy it? Would nota thousand come upon you? If 
you receive a trifling injury aon’t be unxivus to avenge 
it. Letitdrop. It is wisdom to say little respecting 
the injuries yuu have received. 

a 
READ THIS ALOUD. 


If you wish to write rete right. you must write rife 
* rete,” und not write “rite” right—nur write—nor wright 
—tor if you write rite wrigOt, or right, or write, you do 
nut write rite right, Dut write rete, rigut wrong. 
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CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED.—THE TRUE REMEDY at 
LAST DISCOVERED. Upham's Fresh Meat Cure. Prepared inm 
| the formuia of Prof. ‘lrousseau, of Paris, cures Consumption, 
Lung Diseases, Bronchitis. Dyspepsia, Marasmus, General De- 
bility, and all morbid cunditions of the system dependent on de- 
ticiency of vital furce. 1t is pleasant to taste, and a single bottle 
will convince the most sceprical of its virtue as the great healing 
remedy of the age. $l a bottle, or six boities for $5. Sent by 
express. Sold by S. C. UPHAM, No. 25 South Enghth Street, 
Vuiadelphia, aud principal Drugyists. Circuars sent tree. 
GLOKGE UL. GoovWwin & Cv., Agents, 33 Hanover Sircet, Kosten. 
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BULLETIN OF NEW BOOKS 
—FOR— 
“OUR BOYS AND GIRLS.” 


in preparation, and to be issued immeciately by 
LEE & SHEPAHD, 





demamions 
SHAMROCK AND THISTLE, 
Or, Young America in Ireland and Scotland. 
lomo. Wlustrated. Price, $1 50. 
Being the seconc volume of 
Oliver Optic’s New Library. 


Young America Abroad. 
A Library of Travel and Adventurein Foreign Lands. The firs 
‘i volume of which, 
OUTWARD BOUND, 
Ok, YOUNG AMERICA AFLOAT, 
(16mo. LMlustrated. $150) 
kas already reached a large sale. The first series will comprise 
OUTWARD BOUND; or, You:g America Afloat. Tenth Eii- 
tion. Now Ready. ; 
SHAMKOCK ANb ‘CHISTLE; or, Yourg America in Ireland 
| and Scotiand. In press 





| RED CROSS; or, Young America in England and Wales. Ia 


reparation. 
PAPACE AND COTTAGE; or, Young America in France and 
Nwitzeriand. 


DOWN ‘tHE KHINE; or, Young America in Germany. 





a... nn 
THE STARRY FLAG; 
Or, The Young Fisherman of Cape Cod. 
Being the first volume of a new series by OLIVER OPTIC, er titled 
The Starry Flag Series. 


Tobe completed in six volumes. Each volume handsomely l- 
Instrated. Price, $1 25. 





Lut. 
(Now Keady.) 
THE LITITLE HELPER; 
A Memoir of 
Florence Annie Caswell, 
By Lavinia 8. Goovwiy. 
16mo. Tinted paper, with portrait. Price, $1 25. 

The Christian Era says of it: 

“irs. Goodwin is no stranger }o our readers. Her pen has often 
afforded them instruction and pleasure. They wil therefore be 
prepared to find in this little Memour a worthy tribute to the g 
deeds and memory of one oi Christ's little ones. She bad ‘ 
worthy subject, and has produced ove of the finest little bouks oe 
theseason. it is issued in a style every way worthy of it. 


Late Publications. 
READING FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


SHAKINGS. Etching from tho Naval Academy. By 4 
member of the class Of ‘67.....++++-+seeeeesees seeceeees 
STEPHEN DANE. By Miss Douglas. author of “In Trast. 
TWICK TAKEN. A Tale of the Maritime British Provin- 
ces. by Charles W. Hall : 
ON THE BORDER. By Ecmund Kirke 
THE LITTLE HELPER. By Lavimas. 
SERPENTS LN THE DOVES’ NEST. 





al 
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Goodwin. hae 
By Johr Todd, D. 
ums Dat x, Bei o-- eocccce eocccce covcce eos 

3. 5 x f 
The College, the Market, and the Court ; or, Womans 


Relation to Education, Employment, and Citizenship...-- 
Historical Pictures Retouched ; a Volume ot Miscella- 
nies. In2parts. Part 1., “Studies, Pictures, and Fan 
cies.” 16M0. Cloth......--eeeccecesecccrcees +. 
The Life of Dr. Marie Zakrzewska, being & Pract 
Tlustration of ** Woman s Right to Labor.” 16mo 
Sunshine. A New Name for a Popular Lectu n 
Health. lémo. Paper........ paeecmncseneoedsonsese™™ 130 
STORIES AND SKEICHES. By our best Authors..-.--- 
| LITTLE BROTHER AND OTHEX STORIES. By Fits 18 
! Haeh Ludlow...........-- eecceccccccccccccccsserssserss 
TEN MONTHS IN BRAZIL. By Captain John Codman 180 
| (*Ringbolt"). Illustrated............. 
| NEIGHBURS' WIVES. By J. T. Frowbridge, 
| Neighbor Jackwood............++«- edevccveceee 
| Sald by all booksellers and newsdeales, and sent 
paid on receipt of price. 
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